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Red  fox  by  Ed  Hatch,  Spring  Grove.  Jennifer  Hensley  (page  3)  tells  how  to  track  foxes 
and  other  wildlife  in  the  snow. 
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February  is  to  cold  weather  what  August  is  to 
warm  weather:  we  sort  of  wish  we  could  just 
skip  over  it  and  go  on  to  the  next  month.  It 
seems  as  if  there's  nothing  to  do  in  February, 
especially  if  we  like  to  spend  time  outdoors.  Hunters, 
especially,  feel  "left  out  in  the  cold." 

How  about  snow  tracking?  It's  the  perfect  off-season 
activity  for  hunters,  and  it's  fun  for  non-hunters,  too. 

Imagine  that  you  have  stalked  a  herd  of  deer  and  you 
discover  them  bedded  down  in  the  snow,  with  fresh 
flakes  swirling  around  them.  It  looks  like  one  of  those 
"snow  scenes,"  the  clear  bubble  that  you  shake  to  make 
the  snowflakes  dance  around  inside,  finally  settling  to 
reveal  some  miniature,  picturesque  setting. 

This  was  my  own  introduction  to  snow  tracking,  and  it 
was  enough  to  get  me  hooked.  The  memory  of  it  is  still  so 
vivid  that  I  continue  this  activity  each  winter,  hoping 
every  time  for  some  similarly  moving  episode.  So,  even  if 
it  weren't  such  a  practical  way  for  me  to  hone  my  hunt- 
ing skills,  I'd  still  do  it. 

A  light  snow  is  an  excellent  time  to  see  just  where 
deer  are  moving.  For  the  hunter,  this  is  just  another 
phase  of  his  sport;  for  me,  it  is  just  as  enjoyable  as  hunt- 
ing season.  By  tracking  a  deer  in  the  snow,  you  can  often 
figure  out  its  secondary  trail.  A  deer's  primary  trail  is 
the  one  he  uses  most  often;  but  hunting  pressure  or  bad 
weather  can  force  a  deer  to  use  a  different,  secondary 
route,  and  sometimes  it's  used  as  an  escape  trail.  So  it's 
essential  to  locate  secondary  trails  if  you  hope  to  out- 
smart a  whitetail. 

How  do  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  buck  track 
and  a  doe  track  in  the  snow?  It  isn't  easy.  Some  hunters 
say  they  can  tell  the  difference  in  sex  by  the  imprint  of 
the  dew  claws  in  the  mud  or  snow.  However,  dew  claw 
imprints  can  be  the  result  of  a  large,  heavy  doe  just  as 
well  as  they  can  a  mature  buck.  The  best  way  to  tell  the 
difference  in  a  light  snow  is  to  notice  the  drag  marks.  A 
buck  drags  his  hooves,  even  in  a  light  snow,  while  the 
daintier  doe  lifts  her  foot.  In  a  heavier  snow,  all  deer 
tracks  will  show  drag  marks.  Certainly  there  are  some 
exceptional  trackers  who  can  tell  a  doe  track  from  a 
buck  track;  but  the  average  hunter  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence most  of  the  time. 

Some  trackers  also  claim  that  a  buck's  tracks  will  be 
turned  out  while  a  doe  track  is  either  straight  ahead  or 
slightly  pigeon-toed.  The  best  way  to  decide  for  yourself 
is  to  get  out  and  start  tracking! 

Many  people  believe  that  the  black  bear  hibernates 
during  the  winter  months,  but  a  hike  through  bear  coun- 
try in  the  snow  will  soon  dispel  that  theory.  Naturally, 
you  should  track  bear  with  the  greatest  caution;  it's  a 
good  idea  to  take  an  experienced  person  along.  Bear 
tracking  is  not  for  the  novice.  While  a  sow  bear  will  gen- 
erally stay  put  until  late  March  before  she  introduces  her 


It  is  a  rare  tracker  who  can  tell  the  sex  of  the 
deer  he  (or  she)  is  tracking.  The  tracks  of  a 
buck  like  this  one  (left)  may  look  just  like 
those  of  a  heavy  doe.  This  photo  also  illus- 
trates the  light  dusting  of  snow  that  is  best 
for  tracking.  (Below)  7-abbit  track   in 
"crusty"  snow. 
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cubs  to  the  world,  a  boar  bear  often  leaves  his  solitary 
tracks  during  a  February  snow  as  he  ventures  out.  For 
the  hunter,  the  main  reason  for  looking  for  bear  tracks 
in  the  snow  is  to  find  out  how  many  bear  are  left  in  the 
area  after  the  hunting  season.  It  is  against  the  law  to 
molest  a  den  in  any  way.  With  that  in  mind,  I  like  to  try 
to  locate  a  den  area,  then  possibly  the  following  winter 
the  same  sow  will  use  the  den  and  I  might  get  a  shot 
(with  my  camera,  of  course)  of  a  sow  and  her  cub's  first 
venture  out  into  the  world.  Dens  can  be  in  rock  crevices, 
or  caves,  under  uprooted  tree  roots,  and  even  in  dense 
thickets,  so  always  use  extreme  caution  when  tracking  a 
bear  in  the  snow,  or  you  may  end  up  stumbling  onto 
more  than  you  can  handle. 

Bear  usually  den  on  the  north  side  of  a  mountain,  so 
depending  on  your  starting  point,  you  may  have  a  long 
tracking  job  ahead  of  you,  and  snow  tracking  does 
require  stamina. 

The  fox  can  be  one  of  the  more  intriguing  animals  to 
observe  in  the  woods,  especially  this  time  of  year  when 
mating  season  is  in  full  swing.  Its  antics  can  be  quite 
comical.  I  suppose  ignorance  and  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  are  responsible  for  the  fearful  attitude  that  many 
people  have  towards  the  fox. 

As  for  tracking  foxes  in  the  snow,  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  their  tracks  with  a  cat's  track,  as  so  many  people 
do.  A  fox  leaves  a  distinct  claw  mark,  while  a  cat's  claws 
are  retracted  while  walking,  leaving  no  imprint.  There  is 
a  way  to  tell  the  red  fox  track  from  the  gray  fox  track. 
The  gray  fox  has  larger  toe  pads  than  the  red,  and  in  the 
winter,  fur  covers  the  red  fox's  pads  and  the  toe  imprints 
are  seldom  seen  in  the  snow.  Because  of  its  body  build,  a 
fox  places  its  feet  almost  directly  in  front  of  each  other. 
If  you  stand  on  a  fox  trail  and  look  out  over  the  snow  it 
sometimes  appears  to  be  a  dotted  line  on  the  surface, 
except  in  deeper  snow  when  the  tail  sometimes  leaves  a 
drag  mark. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  are  turkey  tracks. 
Last  year  during  a  late  February  snow,  I 
found  turkey  tracks  in  an  area  where  I  would 
never  have  thought  to  look.  Six  short  weeks 
later,  this  came  in  handy  when  spring  gobbler  season 
began.  Since  gobblers  are  already  looking  for  their  lady 
friends  by  late  February,  you  can  note  their  location  and 
go  back  to  it  in  spring.  If  there  is  food  in  the  area,  it  is  a 
good  bet  that  they  will  still  be  there  then. 

So,  if  you  have  read  all  your  hunting  magazines  until 
the  covers  have  fallen  off,  stop  moaning  about  how  bored 
you  are,  get  up,  get  out  there  and  start  tracking!  It  is  fun 
for  the  whole  family,  and  being  out  in  the  crisp  moun- 
tain air  will  make  spring  seem  to  bounce  around  the 
corner!  □ 
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(Top  photo)  Turkey  track;  (bottom  photo)  the 
aidhor  issiues  a  challenge:  can  you  tell  what 
kind  of  tracks  these  are? 
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On  the  Air  With 

Virginia  WikWe 


Sarah  Bartenstein 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


It's  not  only  a  magazine,  it's  a 
TV  show,  and  it  takes  viewers 
on  a  guided  tour  of  the  state's 
outdoors  and  natural  resources. 

'Vi7-ginia  Wildlife' jack-of-all-trades  Spike  Knuth  interviews  Vir- 
ffinia  game  warden  Bruce  Downs  at  Goshen  Pass  as  he  tapes  the 
inteririew;  Lou  Hinshelwood  monitm's  the  ndeocassette  and  sound. 
Downs  tells  mewers  about  wildlife,  natural  wonder's,  outdoor 
recreation  and  a  little  hisUrry  of  Rockbridge  County. 
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ello  and  welcome  again  to  'Virginia 
Wildlife.'  "  Those  words  and  the  man  who 
says  them — the  Game  Commission's  Spike 
Knuth — are  familiar  to  television  viewers  in  the  Rich- 
mond area,  but  soon  we  hope  that  viewers  across  the 
state  will  know  them,  too. 

Because  Virginia  Wildlife  is  not  only  a  magazine,  it's 
a  television  program,  as  well — and  in  keeping  with 
today's  popular  shows  from  "60  Minutes"  and  "Today"  to 
"Entertainment  Tonight"  and  "Real  People"  it  is  a  "tele- 
vision magazine."  During  each  show,  viewers  will  travel 
across  the  state  to  learn  what  a  particular  area  offers  in 
the  way  of  natural  wonders  and  outdoor  recreation, 
including  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities,  as  well  as 
boating  and  canoeing,  hiking,  and  wildlife  in  that  locale. 


Spike  Knuth  "on  location  ";  portable  equipment  svjch  as  this  video 
camera  makes  it  possible  to  "take  TV  afield. " 


You  might  learn  a  new  outdoor  skill  such  as  how  to  find 
and  collect  morels — and  then  how  to  cook  them. 

You'll  also  learn  about  some  of  the  programs  and 
projects  of  the  Game  Commission,  such  as  band- 
ing black  ducks  in  southwest  Virginia,  or  sam- 
pling a  trout  stream  in  Allegheny  County. 

At  the  helm  is  Spike  Knuth,  ably  assisted  by  Lou  Hin- 
shelwood  and  a  host  of  special  guests:  game  wardens, 
wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists,  as  well  as  experts  from 
outside  the  agency. 

It's  a  little  bit  of  everything  for  people  who  enjoy  the 
outdoors,  whether  they're  photographers,  bird  watchers, 
anglers,  hunters,  botanists,  boaters,  outdoor  cooks  or  hik- 
ers. Knuth's  model  for  the  show  might  be  described  as  a 
cross  between  "On  the  Road  with  Charles  Kuralt"  and 
"PM  Magazine" — with  a  decidedly  outdoor  flavor. 

The  Commission's  foray  into  television  began  years 
ago  at  WTVR  Channel  6  in  Richmond,  when  game 
warden  Lewis  Brandt  began  making  regular  appearan- 
ces on  the  "Virginia  Today"  program  hosted  by  John 
Shand,  a  pioneer  in  southern  television.  Shand  would 
become  a  mentor  of  sorts  for  the  Game  Commission's 
broadcasting  efforts.  He  began  by  inviting  Brandt  to 
make  brief  appearances  on  his  Friday  morning  show, 
eventually  expanding  this  participation  by  bringing  on 
an  occasional  guest  whom  he  interviewed;  eventually,  he 
turned  this  interview  over  to  Brandt.  The  time  segments 
grew  longer   and   more  frequent  until   Brandt — 
accompanied  now  by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth,  a  new  import 
from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  (where  he  hosted  a  half- 
hour  TV  show  himself) — began  a  regular  program 
called  "All  Outdoors."  It  aired  each  Friday  morning  at 
6:50  as  part  of  "Virginia  Today,"  immediately  prior  the 
"CBS  Morning  News."  Originally,  Knuth's  artwork  and 
Commission  slides  were  used  as  visuals  for  their  seg- 
ments, but  they  began  to  rely  more  and  more  on  film 
footage. 

Mail  came  in  from  as  far  away  as  Galax,  Virginia  and 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  show  was  reaching 
some  25,000  viewers  each  Friday.  In  1977,  "All  Out- 
doors" took  a  third-place  award  in  the  Association  for 
Conservation  Information  competition  from  among  nine 
entrants — many  of  whom  entered  30-minute  shows  pro- 
duced by  staffs  of  full-time  television  people.  Recognition 
came  to  Brandt  and  Knuth  that  year  from  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation,  as  well. 

Late  that  year,  Brandt  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief 
of  law  enforcement  at  the  agency  and  was  succeeded  on 
the  show  by  Lt.  Herb  Foster  as  the  major  host. 

WTVR  was  pleased  enough  with  the  show  at  that 
point  to  offer  them  a  half-hour  time  slot.  This  is  what  the 
staff  had  worked  for  all  along,  so  they  jumped  at  the 
chance.  At  this  point,  the  show  was  renamed  "Virginia 
Wildlife";  it  premiered  February  3,  1978. 

In  that  form,  the  show  continued  until  June  1980.  By 
then,  its  time  slot  had  been  shifted  twice  and  was  being 
shown  at  6:00  a.m.  on  Fridays.  The  less  desirable  air 
time  and  other  factors  led  the  staff  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  put  their  television  efforts  on  hold  temporarily. 

Knuth  explained,  "In  reviewing  our  activities  in  televi- 


Lou  Hinshelwood 


sion,  we  realized  something  had  been  lacking.  We  were 
tied  to  the  studio.  An  outdoor  show  done  indoors  loses  its 
credibility  and  is  generally  uninteresting.  We  had  no 
sound  capabilities  so  we  couldn't  interview  in  the  field. 
We  needed  to  talk  to  our  biologists,  game  and  fish  man- 
agers, wardens  and  outdoorsmen  on  the  scene — on  loca- 
tion. We  knew  this  would  take  more  man-hours  and  spe- 
cialized equipment." 

In  1981,  they  got  the  equipment.  A  video  camera, 
recorder  and  necessary  editing  equipment  gave  them 
instantaneous  public  relations  capabilities  and  allowed 
them  to  produce  educational,  informative  and  entertain- 
ing television  programming  for  statewide  viewing. 
Finally,  they  could  realize  their  vision  of  a  program  that 
shows  what  the  Game  Commission  does,  how  it  does  it 
and  why,  as  well  as  one  that  creates  an  awareness  of 
Virginia's  outdoor  resources. 

You  may  have  already  seen  the  fruits  of  Knuth  and 
Ms.  Hinshelwood's  labors:  public  service  announcements 
for  the  Non-Game  Wildlife  and  Endangered  Species 
Program,  and  the  use  of  blaze  orange,  as  well  as  agency- 
produced  footage  used  in  news  reports  and  interviews  by 
local  network  affiliates  on  their  news  programs.  All  of 
these  segments  have  been  produced  with  this  new 
equipment  and  have  aired  in  the  past  year.  The  largest 
project  in  the  works,  however,  is  the  "new  and  improved" 
version  of  "Virginia  Wildlife."  The  pilot  aired  last  fall  on 
WTVR  and  other  segments  have  aired — although  not  yet 
in  a  regular  time  slot — on  WHSV  Channel  3  in  Harri- 
sonburg. Knuth  and  Ms.  Hinshelwood  are  still  hard  at 
work  getting  the  13-segment  series  together.  Once  it's 
complete,  they'll  take  it  "on  the  road,"  trying  to  market  it 
in  stations  across  the  state. 


"0 


ur  aim,"  says  Knuth,  "is  to  show  Vir- 
ginians what  they  have  in  the  way  of  wild- 
life resources — their  needs,  how  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  is  managing  them  and  why — and  to 
create  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth."  □ 
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One  of  the  stories  in  the 
series  ''pilof  is  about 
fisheries  biologists  electroshock- 
ing  a  trout  stream  in  Allegh- 
eny County,  (Right)  Here, 
Knvth  and  Ms,  Hinshelwood 
get  the  ''seoop,''  (Below)  Back  in 
the  studio  at  the  Richmond 
office  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Lou  Hinshelwood  edits 
the  tape  that  she  and  Knuth 
have  shot  in  the  field. 


Sarah  Bartenslein 


Coming  Attraxtions 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  shows  "in  the  can,"  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  diversity  of  topics  and  locations  covered  in  the 
new  show. 

Pilot 

1.  Hunting  morel  nnushrooms  in  Prince  Edward 

2.  Banding  black  ducks  in  Washingfton 

3.  Electrofishing  Smith  Creek  in  Allegheny 

4.  Turkey  hunting  in  spring  at  Quantico 

Show  #2 

1.  Buggs  Island  Lake 

2.  Mecklenburg  County 

3.  Patrolling  Buggs  Island 

4.  Fish  management  on  Buggs  Island 

Show  #3 

1.  The  striped  bass 

2.  Campbell  County 

3.  Brookneal  Hatchery/striper  reproduction 

4.  Staunton  River  striper  fishing 

Show  #4 

1.  Sea  turtles 

2.  Gloucester  County 

3.  VIMS  sea  turtle  research 

Show  #5 

1.  Egrets  of  Virginia 

2.  Barrier  Islands 

3.  Banding  peregrine  falcons 

4.  Fishing  gray  trout 


by  Harry  L.  Gillam 
illustrations  by  Rockne  Knuth 

The  Small 

Rodents 


Rats  and  mice,  squirrels 
and  chipmunks — the/re 
all  rodents.  Here  is  an 
illustrated  essay  on 
the  small  non-game 
members  of  this 
order. 


Gliding  gracefully  through  the  trees  or  skulking 
in  the  back  of  a  kitchen  cupboard,  the  rodents 
are  a  large  and  very  successful  group  of  mam- 
mals. They  are  characterized  by  pairs  of  large  incisors 
for  chewing.  They  can  chew  trees,  hard  nuts  and  seeds 
with  these  teeth.  Besides  game  species — beaver  and  gray 
and  fox  squirrels — rodents  include  red  and  flying  squir- 
rels, chipmunks,  rats,  mice  and  voles.  Rodents  are 
among  the  most  destructive  creatures  (second  only  to 
insects)  man  must  face  in  his  battle  to  grow  and  store 
food.  Their  sharp  teeth  allow  them  to  chew  through  any 
material  softer  than  steel  and  their  secretive  nocturnal 
habits  make  their  raids  difficult  to  discover. 

Small  rodents  are  a  basic  link  in  most  food  chains. 
They  are  preyed  upon  by  nearly  everything  that  is  not 
itself  a  vegetarian.  In  addition  to  the  native  species  de- 
scribed there  are  species  imported  by  accident  which  are 
among  the  most  destructive.  These  include  the  Norway 
rat  and  the  house  mouse. 

Many  people  have  a  great  fear  of  rats  and  mice,  per- 
haps from  their  much-touted  role  in  spreading  the 
plague.  This  was  not  a  result  of  ferociousness  on  their 
part,  but  through  the  fleas  that  inhabit  their  fur.  Most 
mice  and  rats  will  bite  if  cornered  or  grabbed,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  shy,  retiring  creatures. 

The  Deer  Mouse     Its  big  eyes  and  ears  make  the 
deer  mouse  look  like  the  prototype  for  Mickey  Mouse. 
Officially  known  as  white-footed  deer  mice,  they  are 
characterized  by  white  underparts  and  much  darker 
sides  and  back.  People  with  cabins  or  houses  in  the 
woods  find  these  industrious  little  mammals  quickly 
moving  in  with  them.  They  chew  up  clothes  and  mat- 
tresses to  make  soft  nests  from  which  they  raid  the 
pantry. 

Outside,  they  make  their  nests  under  rocks  or  in  logs 
and  stumps.These  are  lined  with  grass,  bark,  feathers 
and  leckery.  They  feed  on  a  variety  of  grasses,  seeds, 
nuts,  insects  and  snails.  They  overwinter  on  stored  food 
rather  than  hibernating.  They  are  quick  and  agile. 
There  are  several  species  in  Virginia  occupying  various 
portions  of  the  available  habitat.  Statewide  they  range  in 
color  from  gray  to  golden  brown. 

The  Harvest  Mouse     These  small  mice  are  among 
the  least  offensive  to  man  since  they  live  in  grassy 
houses,  meadows  and  other  wild  places.  Their  houses  are 
round  structures  several  inches  in  diameter  lined  with 
cattail  fluff  or  other  soft  material.  They  eat  seeds  and 
small  fruits  and  store  supplies  for  winter  when  times  are 
hard.  They  raise  several  litters  each  year.  They  resemble 
the  house  mouse  except  for  their  brown  color. 
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The  Wood  Rat    This  rat  looks  much  hke  the  house 
rat,  but  has  larger  ears  and  softer  fur.  It  is  often  called 
the  pack  rat  or  trade  rat  for  its  habit  of  exchanging 
things  for  shiny  trinkets  it  carries  to  its  nest.  When  one 
takes  up  residence  in  a  hunting  lodge  and  proceeds  to 
pilfer  the  guests'  coins,  jewelry  and  watches,  the  situa- 
tion can  get  tense. 

They  usually  live  in  rocky  areas  where  they  can  build 
their  huge,  ungainly  nests  in  caves  and  crevices.  The  nest 
is  a  pile  of  sticks  and  assorted  woodland  litter  sometimes 
several  feet  across.  Inside  this  mass  is  a  grass-lined 
pocket  in  which  the  rat  resides.  They  store  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  for  winter. 

Snakes  and  weasels  can  penetrate  their  dens  and  owls 
raid  them  on  their  night  forays  for  food.  They  often  live 
in  colonies.  In  Virginia,  they  are  found  primarily  in  the 
mountains. 

The  Rice  Rat     These  medium  size  rodents  resem- 
ble large  house  mice.  They  are  found  primarily  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  Virginia.  They  live  in  grassy  and  marshy 
areas.  They  sometimes  damage  farm  crops. 

The  Cotton  Rat     A  different  kind  of  rat  is  the  cot- 
ton rat.  It  has  coarse  fur  and  looks  very  much  like  the 
voles.  It  lives  in  similar  grassy  habitat.  It  burrows  in  the 
ground  and  stores  food  for  winter,  since  it  does  not  hib- 
ernate. Southern  Virginia  seems  to  be  the  northern  edge 
of  its  range,  but  it  is  quite  common— and  destructive — 
further  south. 

Meadow  Vole     This  common  mouse  is  one  of  a 
group  of  compact,  short-eared,  short-tailed,  coarse-furred 
mammals  known  as  voles.  Their  adaptations  are 
obviously  for  a  cold  life  and  most  of  their  range  is  in  the 
north  country  but  a  few  extend  into  Virginia.  The  mea- 
dow vole  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  these  being 
found  throughout  the  Commonwealth  except  in  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  area.  Colonies  of  these  dark  brown  mice  live 
in  grassy  areas  where  they  have  a  network  of  runways  in 
the  grassy  turf  connecting  burrows  and  feeding  areas.  In 
summer,  nests  are  usually  made  of  grass  above  ground. 
In  more  severe  weather,  they  retreat  to  sheltered  areas. 
Young  have  been  found  every  month  of  the  year  and 
such  a  reproductive  rate  is  necessary  as  they  are  a  main- 
stay in  the  diet  of  most  predators. 

Red-Backed  Vole     This  vole  is  found  in  the 
higher  elevations  of  western  Virginia.  It  resembles  the 
meadow  vole  with  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  fur  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  Unlike  the  meadow  mouse,  this  is  a 
woodland  resident  living  in  stumps  and  hollow  logs.  It 
eats  seeds,  roots  and  fruits.  Like  most  of  the  voles,  it  has 
a  bad  habit  of  burrowing  under  the  snow  to  the  base  of 
trees  and  stripping  the  bark.  Fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
so  girdled  can  represent  a  large  economic  loss. 

The  Pine  Vole    This  dark  brown  mammal  is  one  of 
the  smaller  voles.  It  lives  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


It  burrows  just  under  the  surface  of  the  forest  floor  leav- 
ing raised  ridges.  It  feeds  on  the  roots  and  bark  of  trees 
and  their  burrowing  can  destroy  areas  of  plants,  culti- 
vated or  wild.  It  over  winters  on  food  stored  in  the 
burrows. 

The  Southern  Bog  Lemming     This  dark, 
medium-  size  vole  inhabits  the  western  piedmont;  a 
cinnamon-colored  species  is  in  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Little 
is  known  about  their  habits.  They  are  thought  to  eat 
roots  and  bulbs  plus  a  few  insects. 

Jumping  Mice     The  jumping  mice  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  gerbils  sold  in  pet  stores  in  ancestry  and  hab- 
its. They  are  among  our  more  unusual  mammals.  The 
meadow  jumping  mouse  is  common  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  while  the  woodland  jumping  mouse  is  more  com- 
monly seen  to  the  west.  They  maintain  the  hunch-backed 
stance  of  the  kangaroo  and,  with  the  help  of  sturdy  hind 
legs  and  a  long  tail,  can  catapult  themselves  eight  to  10 
feet  in  a  single  leap  when  pursued.  Normally  they 
behave  much  the  way  other  mice  do,  feeding  on  weed 
and  grass  seeds  plus  succulent  plant  material.  They  are 
true  hibernators,  spending  the  winter  underground. 

The  Flying  Squirrel     One  of  the  more  cute  and 
cuddly  of  our  native  mammals,  with  its  big  dark  eyes 
and  soft  fur,  is  the  flying  squirrel.  It  is  strictly  nocturnal, 
so  it  is  rarely  seen.  Its  most  unusual  feature  is  its  ability 
to  glide  for  long  distances  by  extending  the  flaps  of  skin 
that  connect  its  front  and  back  legs.  Its  tail  serves  as  a 
rudder. 

It  lives  in  holes  in  trees  and  occasionally  in  attics, 
where  it  can  be  a  nuisance  with  its  nighttime  ranklings. 
It  squeaks  and  also  chirps  like  a  bird.  As  other  squirrels, 
it  eats  various  seeds,  nuts  and  fruits.  It  will  often  occupy 
nest  boxes  placed  in  wooded  areas.  The  larger  northern 
flying  squirrel  may  occur  in  higher  elevations. 

The  Red  Squirrel     This  small,  gentle,  unafraid 
squirrel  is  also  called  the  fairy  diddle.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  high  mountains.  Evergreen  forests  are 
its  preference  where  it  shreds  cones  to  get  at  the  seeds.  It 
also  eats  nuts,  berries,  fungi  and  bird  eggs.  Its  back  is 
reddish  and  underparts  white.  It  sometimes  damages 
trees  by  eating  the  buds  during  winter  months. 

The  Chipmunk     It  is  hard  to  find  a  yard  or  park- 
ing lot  without  one  of  these  familiar,  active  little  crea- 
tures. It  is  distinguished  by  the  black  and  white  stripes 
down  each  side  of  its  back.  Chipmunks  live  in  a  system 
of  burrows  and  this  burrowing  often  incurs  the  wrath  of 
flower  gardeners.  They  eat  a  variety  of  foods  ranging 
from  seeds,  berries  and  fruits  to  grubs  and  insects.  They 
store  large  quantities  of  seeds  for  winter,  carrying  them 
in  their  fur-lined  cheek  pouches.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  "puffed  cheek"  image  portrayed  in  cartoons.  They  are 
considered  semi-hibernators,  rousing  during  warm 
spells.  □ 
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BIRDS 

As  Tree  Planters 

Birds  play  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  the  red  cedar.  They're 
not  just  perching — they're  planting. 


by  Anthonie  MA,  HoUhuijzen 


(Above)  The  next  time  you  see  a  fence  row  adorned  loith  cedars,  think  of  all  the  seed 
"transporters"  who  helped  plant  those  trees:  (clockwise  from  top  center)  the  mockingbird, 
cedar  waxvnng,  robin  and  starling. 


Red  cedar  is  abundant  in  Virginia  and  other 
southeastern  states  where  it  occurs  on  aban- 
doned pastures  and  degraded  agricultural  land. 
Often,  red  cedar  can  be  observed  along  existing  fences 
and  sometimes  in  straight  lines  without  an  obvious  struc- 
ture. Careful  observation  shows  that  these  nicely  "lined 
up"  trees  are  the  remainders  of  a  former  fenceline.  How 
did  these  trees  get  there? 
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Birds  eat  cedar  cones  at  such  a  fantastic 
rate,  a  tree  can  be  stripped  of  its  fruit  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  Then  the  birds  wander  off 
to  another  group  of  trees — dispersing  seeds 
in  the  process,  and  keeping  the  cycle  going. 


Red  cedar  begins  producing  fruitcrops  early  in  life,  at 
about  12  to  20  years.  The  fruits  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  "berries,"  but  in  proper  botanical  terms,  they  are 
called  "strobili"  or  cones.  Every  other  year  or  so,  a  large 
crop  of  these  cedar  cones  is  produced,  a  so-called 
"bumper"  crop.  Some  trees  never  fruit  because  they  are 
male  trees.  Early  naturalists  noted  that  birds  eagerly 
consume  the  red  cedar  cones.  The  famous  American 
naturalist  Audubon  gave  one  of  these  avian  foragers  its 
name  after  the  fondness  the  bird  displayed  for  the  fruit: 
the  cedar  bird,  presently  referred  to  as  cedar  waxwing. 
More  recently,  other  animals  were  added  to  the  list  of 
wildlife  species  observed  eating  cedar  berries.  Red  cedar 
is  now  believed  to  be  the  most-used  food  supply  by  wild- 
life in  the  southeastern  United  States:  68  species  of  birds 
and  three  mammal  species  were  listed  as  consumers  of 
red  cedar  cones. 

The  cedar  seeds  contained  in  the  cones  are  small, 
about  three  millimeters  long  and  one  and  a  half  millime- 
ters wide.  In  general,  only  one  seed  is  present  in  a  cone. 
If  the  cone  is  ingested  by  an  animal,  the  seed  is  likely  to 
pass  through  the  intestinal  tract  and  in  this  way  "hitch- 
hikes" a  long  way  from  the  tree  of  origin.  Thus,  by  pro- 
viding food  for  wildlife  in  the  form  of  fruitpulp,  the 
cedar  tree  ensures  that  the  cedar  seed  gets  a  free  ride 
and  is  thus  dispersed.  This  may  sound  like  an  excellent 
system.  However,  some  animals  cheat  by  eating  not  the 
pulp,  but  the  seed.  You  may  have  observed  a  purple 
finch  or  cardinal  eat  seeds  on  your  bird  feeder.  Well, 
they  dine  in  the  same  way  on  cedar  seeds,  munching 
through  the  pulp  and  feeding  on  the  seeds.  Although 
these  seeds  may  be  tiny,  eating  a  lot  will  do  the  job  for 
these  birds  in  terms  of  meeting  their  nutritional 
requirements.  These  "seed  predators"  aside,  most  other 
birds  and  possibly  some  mammals  are  faithfully  fullfil- 
ling  their  task  in  the  ecosystem  by  transporting  the 
seeds.  The  most  frequently  observed  avian  dispersers  in 
a  study  conducted  at  the  department  of  fisheries  and 
wildlife  at  Virginia  Tech  were  the  yellow-rumped 
warbler,  cedar  waxwing,  starling,  robin  and 
mockingbird. 

What  happens  to  the  seeds  when  they  pass  through 
these  birds,  and  even  more  important,  are  they  still  able 
to  germinate?  This  was  investigated  by  conducting  ger- 
mination tests  on  red  cedar  seeds  collected  from  drop- 
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pings  of  yellow-rumped  warblers  and  cedar  waxwings. 
The  birds  were  captured  in  the  field  and  kept  in  cages  in 
the  laboratory  where  they  were  supplied  with  cedar 
cones.  Not  only  did  the  seeds  pass  through  the  birds 
unharmed,  they  also  germinated  better  and  faster  than 
seeds  harvested  directly  from  cedar  trees.  Thus,  the 
birds  not  only  provided  free  transport,  but  also  increased 
germination  of  the  seeds. 

Observations  on  feeding  rates  of  cedar  waxwings  in 
captivity  and  in  the  field  revealed  that  these  birds  eat 
large  quantities  of  cedar  cones,  about  60  cones  per  hour. 
It  was  estimated  that  a  single  cedar  waxwing  requires 
at  least  480  cedar  cones  per  day  to  maintain  its  weight. 
Imagine  a  group  of  cedar  waxwings  feeding  in  a  cedar 
tree.  A  flock  of  a  hundred  birds  or  so  can  rapidly  remove 
thousands  of  cones  in  a  short  time  span  and  in  a  matter 
of  hours  a  tree  can  be  virtually  depleted  of  its  fruit. 
Then,  the  birds  wander  off  in  search  of  another  meal, 
perhaps  in  a  neighboring  tree  or  in  fields  nearby,  there- 
by dispersing  the  seeds. 

The  time  between  ingestion  of  a  cone  and  passing  of 
the  seed  contained  in  the  berry  can  be  considerable. 
Depending  on  the  fullness  of  the  bird's  digestive  tract, 
the  kind  of  food  it  ate  and  the  species  of  bird  involved, 
this  process  may  take  minutes  or  hours.  This  is  one  rea- 
son a  red  cedar  seedling  may  suddenly  spring  up  in  an 
area  lacking  fruiting  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
may  rapidly  invade  abandoned  pastures. 

The  occurrence  of  straight  rows  of  cedar  trees  can  now 
also  be  explained.  A  bird  feeding  on  cedar  berries  may 
perch  on  a  fenceline  and  drop  its  intestinal  traveler. 
Checking  a  wooden  fence  about  800  feet  long  in  the  win- 
ter of  1982  confirmed  this  notion.  One  weekly  count  pro- 
vided a  total  of  323  seeds,  while  over  a  period  of  three 
months  more  than  1,000  red  cedar  seeds  were  deposited. 
This  would  amount  to  about  three  seeds  per  yard  of 
fence,  more  than  enough  to  ensure  red  cedar  regenera- 
tion along  this  fence.  The  seeds  are  provided  with  a  safe 
site  to  germinate,  since  cattle  or  other  grazers  will  not 
trample  small  seedlings  growing  in  the  protection  of  a 
fence. 

Over  time  a  fence  may  go  into  disrepair,  and  all  that 
remains  is  a  lonely  row  of  red  cedars,  so  characteristic  of 
Virginia  and  other  southeastern  states.  This  feature  in 
the  landscape  is  testimony  to  the  interaction  among  peo- 
ple, animals  and  plants.  □ 
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A  Ithaagh  the  Old 
./x  Dorrdnixm  is 
home  today,  C.S. 
Tucker  grew  up  in 
the  Philadelphia  area 
where  he  worked  as 
a  commercial  artist 
and  photographer. 
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Ulit^t^jgli 


He  has  exhibited  at 
the  National 
Academy  Galleries, 
New  York  and 
numerous  shows 
throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  feather  attached 
to  most  of  his  paint- 
ings has  become  his 
trademark.  See  if  you 
can  find  the  feathers 
in  these  pieces. 
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Capital 


A  rare,  naturally  X  X  vJ  LI  L 

reproducing  population  of  brookies 

is  found  in  a  stream  near  the  nation's  capital. 

(Left)  Clearing  trees  and  construction  of  a  sewer  line  caiised  this  habitat  destjiwtion  in  Fairfax  County.  Still,  as  this  small  male  brookie 
(above)  shows,  a  healthy  population  of  native  trout  has  survived  in  nearby  Difficult  Run. 


If  you  mention  brook  trout  to  a  fisherman,  chances 
are  he  will  think  of  cool,  clear  mountain  streams 
far  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  urban  life.  For 
the  most  part,  this  scenario  is  correct:  in  general, 
brook  trout  are  wilderness  creatures  and  prefer  colder 
habitats,  rarely  living  in  waters  that  exceed  70°F.  This  is 
shown  in  their  distribution  which  includes  most  of  north- 
eastern North  America  and  extends  southward  into 
Georgia  only  along  the  Appalachians  in  the  cooler  envir- 
onment of  the  mountains.  Brook  trout  are  common  in  the 
highlands  of  Virginia  and  are  our  only  native  trout.  Due 
to  their  popularity  with  many  fishermen,  they  are  often 
introduced  outside  their  usual  mountain  habitat  into  low- 
land streams,  where  ordinarily,  they  survive  only  during 
the  cooler  months  and  die  in  the  summer. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  An  iso- 
lated population  of  naturally  reproducing  brook  trout 
exists  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  northern  Virginia. 
These  trout  are  found  only  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Diffi- 
cult Run,  the  largest  watershed  entirely  within  the  con- 
fines of  Fairfax  County.  Most  people  would  take  one  look 
at  the  stream  and  laugh  if  they  were  told  that  there  were 
trout  in  it. 

Nevertheless,  brook  trout  have  been  in  the  stream 
since  at  least  1899  when  their  existence  was  first  docu- 
mented in  a  publication  listing  fish  species  known  to 
inhabit  the  area  surrounding  Washington,  D.C.  The  fish 
were  again  mentioned  in  a  1915  paper  which  stated  that 
their  presence  made  Difficult  Run  unique  among  area 
streams.  Neither  of  these  reports  presented  any  addi- 
tional information  on  the  trout  and  it  was  not  until  1968 
that  they  were  mentioned  again.  A  list  of  fish  species 
published  in  that  year  remarked  that  in  former  years 
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brook  trout  had  been  found  in  Difficult  Run,  but  due  to 
the  vast  amount  of  development  in  the  county,  they  were 
assumed  to  have  been  long  since  exterminated.  This 
assumption  was  based  on  speculation,  because  the  broo- 
kies were  rediscovered  in  1975  by  Dr.  Donald  P.  Kelso 
and  his  George  Mason  University  students.  This  discov- 
ery initiated  a  series  of  studies  by  several  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  to  determine  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals surviving,  their  exact  distribution  in  the 
watershed  and  their  reproductive  potential. 

Perhaps  the  most  baffling  question  of  all  was  how  the 
trout  became  established  in  Difficult  Run,  since  the 
stream  is  about  50  miles  from  their  preferrred  mountain 
habitat.  One  possibility  is  that  they  were  stocked  in  the 
stream  prior  to  1899;  however,  no  state  or  federal 
records  can  be  found  to  substantiate  such  a  claim.  This 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  private  stocking.  If  the 
brook  trout  are  truly  wild,  which  means  that  they 
became  established  in  the  stream  through  means  other 
than  stocking,  there  are  two  attractive  theories  that  can 
be  used  to  explain  their  presence. 

The  first  is  that  the  population  in  Difficult  Run  is  a 
relict  or  remnant  of  a  once  more  widespread  distribu- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  before  North  America  was  colon- 
ized, brook  trout  ranged  well  into  the  Piedmont  region  of 
Virginia  and  other  Atlantic  coastal  states.  Early  ich- 
thyologists speculated  that  even  the  cooler  tributaries  of 
Rock  Creek  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  at  one 
time  supported  native  trout.  As  the  forest  was  cleared, 
stream  temperatures  rose  above  levels  that  brook  trout 
could  tolerate  and  thus  caused  the  extinction  of  many 
local  populations.  Perhaps  the  trout  were  able  to  survive 
in  Difficult  Run  because  de-forestation  was  not  as  severe 
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(Right)  Despite  its  setting — Fairfcuc  County, 
a  densely  populated  area  characterized  by 
extensive  deielopment  and  destrudicm  of 
wildlife  habitat — Difficult  Run  is  suppoti- 
ing  brook  trout.  (Center)  Geo)-ge  Mason 
University  graduate  students  weigh  and 
measure  fyrook  trend,  haring  electrofished  the 
stream,  (Far  right)  Habitat  destruction  near 
source  of  stream,  resulting  in  heavy 
siltatioru 


as  in  other  watersheds  or  because  of  peculiar  properties 
of  the  stream  itself. 

The  second  theory  is  that  the  brookies  may  have  been 
displaced  from  their  highland  haunts  by  a  large  flood 
and  then  carried  down  the  Potomac  River  to  Difficult 
Run  which  was  the  first  suitable  refuge  encountered.  If 
this  is  the  mechanism  that  introduced  the  trout,  why 
aren't  they  found  in  other  similar  area  streams?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  stream  possesses  some  unique  chemical  or 
physical  properties  that  the  trout  prefer,  but,  if  so,  these 
properties  are  not  yet  evident. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  their  establishment, 
the  important  thing  is  that  they  are  there 
and  that  they  probably  have  been  for  83 
years.  The  next  question  is,  how  do  they 
manage  to  live  and  reproduce  in  a  habitat  that  is  consi- 
dered to  be  far  less  than  ideal?  For  example,  water 
temperature  readings  taken  during  the  summer  have 
frequently  exceeded  70° F.  Furthermore,  the  sections  of 
stream  that  harbor  trout  are  relatively  slow-moving  and 
have  large  areas  of  bottom  covered  with  silt  which 
makes  successful  spawning  difficult.  Brook  trout  repro- 
duce in  a  fashion  similar  to  most  other  salmon-like  fishes: 
females  dig  nests  (or  redds)  in  gravelly,  riffled  areas; 
then  they  deposit  their  eggs  as  they  are  fertilized  by  the 
males.  Gravel  is  then  fanned  over  the  fertilized  eggs. 
Once  the  redd  is  covered,  it  serves  two  main  purposes. 
First  and  foremost  is  protection  of  the  eggs.  The  gravel 
effectively  hides  the  eggs  from  potential  predators.  The 
second  purpose  behind  excavating  a  redd  in  coarse  sand 
or  gravel  is  circulation.  The  developing  embryos  need  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  oxygen  and  the  water  flowing 


through  the  spaces  between  the  stones  assures  this.  In 
addition,  this  flow  washes  away  waste  products  pro- 
duced by  embryonic  metabolism. 

Studies  have  shown  that  heavy  siltation  into  streams 
can  cause  drastic  reductions  in  trout  populations.  The  silt 
covers  spawning  beds  and  either  kills  existing  eggs  and 
embryos  or  discourages  the  adults  from  spawning  due  to 
the  lack  of  suitable  spawning  sites.  Although  spawning 
has  not  actually  been  observed  at  Difficult  Run,  there 
are  several  reasons  to  believe  that  it  occurs.  First,  brook 
trout  have  been  present  in  the  stream  continuously  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  of  study  and  most  brook  trout  only 
live  four  years.  Also,  males  intensify  in  color  and  females 
become  laden  with  eggs  as  the  early  winter  spawning 
season  approaches.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  all  is 
that  juvenile  trout  of  several  size  classes  have  periodi- 
cally been  found  in  the  stream. 

When  studies  were  initiated,  brook  trout  were  found  in 
three  tributaries.  As  in  most  populations  of  Virginia 
brook  trout,  these  fish  rarely  exceed  10  inches.  Each 
tributary  maintained  a  small  number  of  individuals  in  a 
short  length  of  stream.  Mark  and  recapture  studies  con- 
ducted with  electrofishing  equipment  revealed  that  in 
one  tributary  there  were  only  36  to  94  individuals.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  study,  two  tributaries  ceased  to 
yield  brookies  when  sampled.  Those  familiar  with  Fair- 
fax County  are  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  suburbani- 
zation that  has  occured  and  will  occur;  most  of  the  land 
in  the  watershed  is  zoned  for  housing  subdivisions.  Con- 
struction activity  on  one  branch  involved  partial  clearing 
and  channelization  along  the  stream  and  a  large  influx 
of  silt.  These  factors  probably  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  few  trout  that  lived  there  by  1978. 
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The  second  branch  in  question  was  found  to  con- 
tain brown  trout  in  1980  at  the  same  time  that 
brook  trout  disappeared.  Since  browns  are  not 
native  to  North  America  they  were  obviously 
stocked.  The  existence  of  brown  trout  may  be  one  reason 
the  brookies  disappeared  from  that  branch.  Studies  have 
repeatedly  shown  that  brown  trout  can  effectively  out- 
compete  brook  trout  under  almost  all  circumstances. 
Another  potential  problem  became  evident  when  a 
brown  trout  was  removed  from  the  stream  for  stomach 
content  analysis  and  found  to  contain  several  parasitic 
flukes.  Since  brookies  are  known  to  be  plagued  by  sev- 
eral species  of  these  parasites,  it  is  possible  that  the 
brown  trout  introduced  the  worms  to  the  native  trout. 
However,  one  brookie  was  captured  in  this  stream  in  the 
fall  of  1981,  indicating  that  the  fight  may  not  yet  be  over 
in  that  tributary. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  third  branch  which  may  be 
the  last  stronghold  for  the  Fairfax  County  brook  trout. 
Fortunately,  much  of  the  bottom  land  there  is  designated 
flood  plain  park  and  construction  activity  is  restricted  or 
prohibited;  but  this  may  not  be  enough  to  ensure  main- 
tenance of  a  suitable  environment  for  trout,  since  the 
remainder  of  the  watershed  is  zoned  for  development. 
Public  interest  in  preserving  the  remaining  rural  areas 
in  the  county  may  have  helped  the  few  brook  trout  that 
survive.  One  proposal  brought  to  the  county  to  build  a 
large  community  swimming  pool  was  denied  for  several 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  trout.  Concern 
over  potential  discharges  of  chlorine  into  the  stream  was 
an  important  argument  on  the  fishes'  side. 

Why  should  such  a  fuss  be  made  over  a  few  fish  that 
are  not  even  an  endangered  species?  There  are  several 


reasons  that  the  survival  of  this  population  should  be 
ensured. 

The  first  is  that  brook  trout  are  excellent  biological 
indicators.  If  environmental  quality  deteriorates,  they 
are  often  the  first  to  show  the  effects.  It  would  speak  well 
of  our  concern  for  the  environment  if  an  organism  as 
sensitive  to  disturbances  as  these  fish  could  exist  within 
minutes  of  our  nation's  capital. 

Second,  there  is  widespread  public  interest  in  brook 
trout  as  a  resource  both  for  aesthetic  and  recreational 
purposes. 

The  third  reason  is  that  if  these  trout  are  unusual 
enough  genetically  to  tolerate  the  conditions  of  Piedmont 
streams,  then  they  would  be  extremely  valuable  from  a 
fisheries  standpoint  as  breeding  stock,  supplying  fisher- 
men in  Northern  Virginia  and  elsewhere  the  brook  trout 
for  other  suitable  lowland  streams. 

So  where  does  this  leave  these  fish?  Meetings  of  con- 
cerned parties  at  George  Mason  University  have  pro- 
duced several  approaches  towards  preserving  this  popu- 
lation. The  Northern  Virginia  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlim- 
ited has  been  very  helpful  and  they  hope  to  begin  a 
program  of  constant  stream  monitoring  and  improve- 
ment, in  addition  to  initiating  a  program  of  public 
awareness.  Furthermore,  a  proposal  has  been  submitted 
that  suggests  reclassification  of  the  stream  to  enact  more 
stringent  controls  regarding  discharges  of  pollutants. 
These  actions,  combined  with  careful  land  management 
practices,  may  be  enough  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
brook  trout  for  years  to  come.  If  not,  a  special  part  of  the 
fauna  of  Fairfax  County  may  be  gone  before  we  even 
know  how  it  got  there.  □ 
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Monikers 

Is  it  a  group  or  a 
gaggle,  a  cob  or  a  cubl 

by  Donald  linzey 

inastrations  by  Jack  Williains 


hen  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a  siege  of 
herons  or  a  covert  of  coots?  How  about  a 
murder  of  crows  or  a  flight  of  doves?  If 
you  don't  want  a  murmuration  of  star- 
lings or  an  unkindness  of  ravens  in  your  yard,  you  could 
set  a  clowder  of  cats  after  them. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  about  the  proper  term  for  a 
group  of  animals?  Is  it  a  herd,  bunch,  swarm  or  army? 
Or  maybe  a  flock,  troop  or  covey?  Many  of  these  terms 
for  a  "group  of  somethings"  have  their  origins  quite  far 
back  in  history;  some  descend  from  hunting  royalty  in 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

Geese  on  the  water  are  referred  to  as  a  gaggle,  while 
geese  in  flight  are  known  as  a  flock.  How  about  an  earth 
of  foxes?  A  pitying  of  turtle  doves?  An  army  of  herrings? 

A  smuck  of  jellyfish. .  .A  business  of  flies. .  .A  nest  of 
wasps. .  .A  flock  of  lice. .  .A  peep  of  chickens. .  .A  bale  of 
turtles. 

Or  a  trip  of  goats. .  .A  brood  of  hens. .  .A  pod,  school, 
or  gam  of  whales. .  .A  sloth  of  bears. 

For  the  sportsman,  two  ducks  are  a  brace,  while  a 
group  of  ducks  in  flight  is  a  team.  How  about  a  rafter  of 
turkeys?  A  bevy  of  quails.  A  sounder  of  wild  swine.  A 
gang  of  elk.  A  business  of  ferrets.  A  drove  of  hares. 

Kangaroos  occur  in  troops  or  mobs.  A  group  of  leo- 
pards is  known  as  a  leap,  while  a  group  of  lions  is  called 
a  pride. 

Some  Virginians  find  themselves  with  a  labor  of 
moles,  but  not  too  many  have  a  troupe  of  monkeys  or  a 
crash  of  rhinoceroses. 

A  dray  of  squirrels. .  .A  knot  of  toads. .  .A  rout  or  pack 
of  wolves. .  .An  army  of  frogs. .  .A  swarm  of  eels. 

Fishing  would  be  good  in  a  shoal  of  mackerel,  a  pack 
of  perch,  or  a  family  of  sardines.  Also,  a  quantity  of 
smelts  or  a  hover  of  trout. 

Birdwatchers  would  enjoy  a  host  of  sparrows,  a  herd 
of  swans,  a  descent  of  woodpeckers,  a  herd  of  wrens,  and 
mutation  of  thrushes. 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  the  names  given  to  the 
male,  female,  and  young  of  a  particular  animal.  For 
example  a  male  goose  is  a  gander,  the  female  is  a  dame, 
and  the  young  is  a  gosling.  A  male  swan  is  a  cob,  a 
female  is  a  pen,  and  the  young  is  a  cygnet.  Male  and 
female  eagles,  grouse,  partridge,  pigeons,  and  fishes  are 
known  as  cocks  and  hens.  A  young  fish  is  a  fry. 

A  bear  family  consists  of  the  bear,  she-bear,  and  cub, 
while  the  fox  family  is  comprised  of  the  dog-fox,  the 
vixen,  and  several  cubs.  The  kid  is  the  offspring  of  a 
billy-goat  and  a  nanny-goat,  just  as  a  piglet  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  boar  and  a  sow. 

A  calf  is  the  offspring  produced  by  a  bull  and  cow 
whale.  The  male  polecat  is  known  as  the  hob,  the  female 
as  the  jill,  and  the  offspring  as  kittens.  Would  a  polecat 
by  any  other  name  smell  as  sweet?  □ 
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MATCH  THE  GROUP  NAME  IN  COL  "B"  WITH  THE  OBJECT  IN  COL  "A" 


TRIP 


BALE 


LOTH 


TROOP 


RAFTER 


SEIGE 


URMURATION 


SMUCK 
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by  William  D.  Weekes 

photographs  by  John  Mitchell 


Eight-Legged 

LEAPER 

Six  eyes,  eight  legs  and  it 
leaps  distances  UO  times 
its  length:  it  sounds  like  a 
creature  of  science  fiction^ 
but  it's  the  colorful  jump- 
ing spider. 


.<:^"^"- 


With  its  flashy  coloring  (inset)  and  ferocious 
demeanor  (right),  the  jumping  spider  looks 
like  the  a-eation  of  some  mad  scientist 


■^''A. 


On  stems,  he  stalks;  on 
petals,  he  plods;  on 
twigs,  he  trods;  from 
leaves,  he  leaps;  on  the 
ground,  he  gropes;  on  the 
less  judicious,  he  jumps. 

Such  is  the  modus  oper- 
endi  of  an  industrious 
arachnid:  the  jumping 
spider.  No  waiter  is  he, 
but  hunter.  His  hunting 
grounds  are  legion:  bean 
poles,  tomato  posts,  veget- 
able leaves,  shrub 
branches. 
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^^^T^heface  of  this 
-/.  spider  is  sin- 
gular, .  M  stares 
straight-on  urith 
four  shining  eyes. 
There  is  also  an 
'extra'  pair  of  tiny 
eyes.  No  small 
wonder  it  enjoys 
keen  eyesight,'' 


As  a  member  of  the  class 
Arachnida,  the  jumping 
spider  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  creatures  of  the  insect  world.  He 
bears  no  antennae  and  walks  on  eight 
legs  as  opposed  to  the  insect's  six. 
Where  the  insect  is  divided  into  head, 
thorax  (mid  section)  and  segmented 
abdomen,  the  spider's  head  and 
thorax  are  joined  into  a  cephalo- 
thorax,  and  the  abdomen  is  not 
segmented. 

Like  other  spiders,  the  jumping 
spider  actually  has  six  pairs  of 
appendages.  The  first  two  pairs  are 
used  for  food  taking  and  reproduc- 
tion, the  latter  four  for  walking.  The 
first  pair,  the  chelicerae,  are  modified 


antennae,  situated  above  the  mouth  in 
front  and  are  used  to  seize  and  kill 
prey.  The  base  of  the  chelicerae  bear 
fangs  leading  to  a  poison  duct.  The 
spider's  venom  paralyzes  and  kills  its 
victim,  and  may  even  act  as  an 
enzyme  to  aid  in  digestion.  Spid- 
ers don't,  in  the  strictest  sense,  eat 
their  victims;  rather,  they  live  on 
their  victim's  body  juices,  breaking 
down  the  flesh  and  pre-digesting  it 
into  liquid  form. 

The  spider's  second  pair  of  appen- 
dages, the  pedipalps,  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth.  In  the  male, 
these  may  be  prominent  and  bear  the 
reproductive  organ.  The  six- 
segmented  pedipalpi,  which  hold  and 
crush  prey,  help  experts  indentify 
various  species. 

The  chunkily-built,  stubby-legged 
jumping  spider,  member  of  the  fam- 
ily Salticidae,  is  one  of  the  most  famil- 
iar of  spiders  because,  moving  about 
all  the  time,  his  is  frequently  spotted. 

The  jumping  spider  is  different. 
His  food-gathering  technique  is  uni- 
que among  spiders.  He  makes  no  gos- 
samer silken  glob  within  which  to  lie 
in  wait  for  an  insect's  errant  step. 
Unlike  the  garden  spider,  he  fashions 
no  geometrically  spoked  wheel  of  floss 
with  hopes  of  snaring  some  wayward, 
but  welcome,  tasty  visitor.  Unlike  the 
common  grass  spider,  the  jumper 
waits  in  no  silken  tunnel  from  which 
to  ambush  some  strolling  bug. 

Rather,  the  jumping  spider  wand- 
ers hither  and  yon  in  search  of  his 
"daily  bread." 


J 


umping  spiders,  known  to  leap 
distances  40  times  their  own 
length,  are  easily  recognizable 


from  sedentary  spiders.  Each  jumper 
wears  a  flashily-colored  abdomen. 
One  may  bear  a  dark  yellow  and 
green  foliage  design;  another  a  black 
body  with  a  blue  iridescence  speckled 
with  white  dots  and  bars;  another, 
with  a  white  horseshoe  may  show  red 
floral  designs  on  its  dorsal  side.  These 
designs  are  used  by  experts  to  distin- 
guish genus  and  species. 

The  face  of  the  Salticidae  spider  is 
singular.  The  jumping  spider  stares 
straight-on  with  four  shining  eyes 
(good  for  daylight  viewing  only).  The 
two  middle  eyes  are  the  largest. 
Smaller  eyes  flank  these.  There  is 
also  an  "extra"  pair  of  tiny  eyes,  not 
easily  discernible,  atop  the  cephalo- 
thorax.  No  small  wonder  the  jumping 
spider  enjoys  keen  eyesight. 

The  jumping  spider's  pedipalpi  are 
prominent.  With  some  individuals  the 
pedipalpi  are  quite  hairy. 

Salticidae's  movements  are  charac- 
teristically short  and  jerky,  like  mov- 
ing pictures  at  a  nickelodeon.  He  can 
manuever  in  all  directions.  As  all 
spiders  do  he  walks  with  the  first  and 
third  pairs  of  legs  in  sequence  with 
his  second  and  fourth  pairs. 

Creeping  over  the  fringe  of  a 
cucumber  leaf,  "Salty's"  eyes  sparkle 
in  the  sun.  His  raised  cephalothorax 
resembles  a  tank's  turret.  One  may 
spot  a  jumping  spider  on  the  leaf  of  a 
tulip  poplar  seedling.  As  one  leans 
over  the  tiny  creature  for  a  closer 
look,  the  spider  wheels  about  on  his 
stocky  legs  like  a  mechanical  toy  and 
looks  up.  He  chugs  up  the  leaf,  jumps 
onto  another,  shooting  out  his  safety 
drag  line  behind  him. 

The  spider  continues  marching 
forward  until  he  stands  on  a  leaf 
nearest  his  observer's  face.  The  spider 
raises  his  cephalothorax  as  if  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  human  obsen^er. 
His  front  legs,  suspended  and  crooked 
inward,  resemble  those  of  a  bulldog. 
One  gets  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the 
observer  is  actually  the  "observee." 
The  manner  in  which  the  jumping 
spider  "thoughtfully"  looks  up,  jerk- 
ing his  head  from  side  to  side,  makes 
the  creature  seem  almost  intelligent 

But,  alas,  spiders  have  no 
intelligence,  although  they 
know  how  to  be  predacious 
creatures  pa?-  excellence.  As  creatures 
to  observe,  at  times  when  food  comes 
their  way,  they  are  fascinating.  One 
may  wonder  whether  this  minute- 
sized  carnivore  would  be  less  fascinat- 
ing were  he  to  alter  his  predacious 
bent.  D 
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Cannabis    sativa 


An  Escape  in 
Waste  Places 


An  excerpt  from  Professor  Earl 
Core's  Flora  of  West  Virginia:  "Can- 
nabis sativa,  introduced  from  Asia 
and  widely  scattered  as  an  escape  in 
waste  places.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
drug  marijuana  and  a  program  for 
the  eradication  of  the  weed  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion during  1940-42." 

Well,  folks,  it  didn't  work!  The  her- 
bacious  little  annual  is  alive  and  well 
in  West  Virginia  and  'most  every- 
where else,  for  that  matter.  Nature 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  plant  can't 
totally  account  for  its  spread  since  it 
often  has  a  helping  hand  from  a 
friendly  "hemp  farmer." 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  stop  the 
illegal  cultivation  of  this  plant,  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  asking 
sportsmen  and  others  who  are  wand- 
ering through  the  fields  and  woods  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  report  culti- 
vated patches  of  marijuana.  The  drug 
enforcement  authority  has  set  up  a 
group  of  toll  free  phone  numbers 


throughout  the  state  for  persons 
interested  in  helping  with  the  effort: 
Richmond  area  1-800/552-9965;  Cul- 
peper  area  1-800/572-2260;  Appomat- 
tox area  1-800/552-0962;  Wytheville 
area  1-800/542-8716;  Norfolk  area  1- 
800/582-8350;    Roanoke   area   1- 
800/542-5959;  Fairfax  area 
1-800/572-4510. 

Any  "pot"-growing  effort  you  are 
likely  to  encounter  is  going  to  be  an 
illegal  operation  and  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  the  grower  is  in  the  area 
protecting  his  crop.  If  this  type  of 
situation  should  occur,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  area  as  undramatically  as 
possible  and  contact  authorities. 
Sightings  of  plots  of  Cannabis  sativa 
can  also  be  reported  to  your  local 
game  warden,  who  will  take  approp- 
riate action.  □ 

Letter  to  the 
Editor 

Dear  Sarah, 

Another  year,  another  twelve 
months  to  look  forward  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  each  month.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!  The  cover  of  the  January 
issue  is  beautiful — congratulations  to 
Bob  Price. 

May  I  wish  a  healthy  and  happy 
new  year  to  you  and  your  staff. 

R.G.  Schultz 
Harrisonburg 

February  is  such  a  bleak  month, 
and  I  only  had  room  for  one  "Letter  to 
the  Editor"  in  this  issue,  so  I  decided 
to  v^e  this  day-brightener.  Thank  you, 
Dr.  Schultz! — Managing  Editor 

Correction 

In  the  article  on  the  wildfowl  carv- 
ings of  Louis  Kean  (December  1983 
Virginia  Wildlife,  "From  Folk  Art  to 
Fine  Art"),  the  photographs  of  Mr. 
Kean's  work  were  taken  by  Edward 
"Mel"  Burrell  of  Richmond.  We 
incorrectly  credited  the  photographs 
to  Mr.  Kean. 


Commissioner 
Russell  Moon 
Dies 

Russell  S.  Moon,  member  of  the 
Game  Commission  representing  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  died  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hos- 
pital on  January  3,  1984. 

Commissioner  Moon  was  involved 
in  an  automobile  accident  on 
November  20,  1983  and  had  been  in 
the  hospital  since  that  time.  Moon, 
alone  in  his  truck,  was  on  a  hunting 
trip  when  the  two-vehicle  accident 
occured  on  Route  40  east  of  McKen- 
ney,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Moon  had  been  the  Lunenburg 
County  school  superintendent  for  the 
past  13  years.  □ 


Books 


A  Hunter's  Hunting  Book 

For  decades  the  Burnham  brothers 
have  been  famous  as  varmint  hunters 
and  manufacturers  of  a  wide  variety 
of  game  calls.  It  would  not  be  unfair 
to  say  that  they,  more  than  anyone 
else,  have  been  responsible  for  intro- 
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ducing  the  art  of  calling  furbearers 
and  many  other  animals. 

In  this  new  book,  Mumj  Bm-n- 
ham's  Hunting  Secrets,  Burnham 
reveals  the  skills  required  to  become 
a  total  hunter.  You  don't  have  to  be 
interested  in  varmint  calling  to  get  a 
lot  out  of  this  volume.  If  Burnham's 
hunting  success  can  be  attributed  to 
any  one  thing,  it  has  to  be  his  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  he  seeks  and  the 
respect  he  holds  for  it.  All  of  this 
comes  through  as  he  shares  his  skills 
with  the  reader. 

This  well  illustrated  book  provides 
tips  and  techniques  for  hunting  a  var- 
iety of  game,  including  squirrels, 
crows,  foxes,  coyotes,  bobcats,  rac- 
coons, lions,  quail,  ducks,  doves,  tur- 
key, elk,  whitetail  and  mule  deer, 
bears  and  even  rattlesnakes.  He 
explains  calling  techniques,  including 
mouth  operated  calls  and  antler  rat- 
tling for  calling  deer. 

This  is  a  hunter's  hunting  book,  one 
that  makes  the  reader  think.  It 
should  be  worth  game  in  the  game 
bag  to  any  reader. 

Murry  Biaiiham's  Hunting  Secrets 
by  Murry  Burnham  with  Russel 
Tinsley.  Winchester  Press,  220  Old 
New  Brunswick  Road,  Piscataway, 
NJ  08854  ($17.95).— JacA-  Randolph 

A  Bitter  Fog  Hard  To  Take 

Carol  Van  Strum's  A  Bitter  Fog: 
Herbicides  and  Human  Rights  is  not 
light  bedtime  reading.  The  author,  an 
Oregon  mother  turned  activist  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Citizens 
Against  Toxic  Sprays  (CATS),  paints 
a  moving,  and  frankly  scary  portrait 
of  the  use  of  herbicidal  spraying — 
particularly  the  use  of  2,  4,  5-T  and  2, 
4,  5-TP  (silvex)  and  similar  com- 
pounds used  in  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture to  kill  unwanted  leafy  vegetation. 

Van  Strum's  view  of  the  fog  seems 
less  than  objective  and  grows  out  of 
her  own  experience  and  those  of  oth- 
ers who  have  suffered  effects  they 
claim  were  caused  by  herbicide 
spraying.  Neverthelesss,  she  points  to 
the  very  real  problem  of  control  and 


use  of  this  type  of  material  when 
there  is  a  question  of  its  toxic  quali- 
ties. Almost  as  frightening  as  the  sto- 
ries of  congenitally  malformed  child- 
ren, were  the  accounts  of  the 
manufacturers  who  seemed  intent  on 
producing  these  chemicals  and 
government  agencies  who  appeared 
bent  on  using  them  without  regard 
for  people  living  in  the  spray  areas- 
no  matter  how  they  protested. 

Sierra  Club  Books,  2034  Fillmore 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
%U.95.—MMW 


A  Wildlife  Education  Project 


A  Year  of 
Progress  For 
Non-Game 

There  are  few  more  peregrine  fal- 
cons in  Virginia  today  than  there 
were  a  few  years  ago,  thanks  to  con- 
tributions made  by  Virginians  to  the 
state's  Non-Game  Wildlife  Fund. 
These  contributions  have  also  helped 
eagles,  sea  turtles,  Delmarva  fox 
squirrels  and  hundreds  of  other  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  throughout  the  state. 

The  fund  also  financed  production 
of  a  motion  picture  on  the  birds  of 
Virginia;  provided  binoculars,  field 
guides,  hip  boots  and  other  equip- 
ment to  the  environmental  program 
at  False  Cape  State  Park;  built  a 
demonstration  backyard  wildlife  hab- 
itat in  the  city  of  Richmond;  and 
began  construction  of  a  "Watchable 
Wildlife  Area"  at  Ragged  Island,  a 
primeval  marsh  across  the  James 
River  from  Newport  News. 

Projects  go  on:  the  production  of  a 
bird  study  kit  for  Virginia's  schools;  a 
book  on  wildlife;  Project  Wild— a 


study  program  on  wildlife,  available 
to  students  of  all  grades;  the  comple- 
tion of  Ragged  Island's  facilities;  and 
non-game  wildlife  displays  at  several 
state  parks. 

You  can  help!  You  can  ensure  that 
the  work  for  non-game  wildlife  goes 
on.  Take  a  look  at  your  state  tax 
form— the  checkoff  can  be  found  on 
line  20A  on  form  760,  line  lOA  on 
form  760S.  Using  either  line,  citizens 
can  donate  all  or  part  of  their  state 
tax  refund  to  the  program.  A  contri- 
bution can  be  used  as  a  tax  deduction 
next  year.  Those  who  made  a  contri- 
bution last  year  should  remember  to 
include  it  when  filing  this  year's 
return.  If  you  are  not  receiving  a 
refund,  you  can  send  a  tax-deductible 
contribution  directly  to  the  Game 
Commission  (P.O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23230-1104).  Infor- 
mation and  instructions  can  be  found 
on  pages  5  and  7  of  your  state  tax 
booklet.  D 

Personalities 

John  H.  McLaughlin 
Chief,  Law  Enforcement 
Division 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
much  of  John  McLaughlin's  philoso- 
phical outlook  on  life  stems  from  the 
close  association  he  enjoyed  with  his 
father.  The  Senior  McLaughlin  was  a 
noted  storytelling  country  veterinar- 
ian who  practiced  in  the  country 
around  their  home  in  a  rural  village 
near  Hinton,  West  Virginia.  As  a  lad, 
John  would  often  be  invited  to 
accompany  his  father  when  he  made 
farm  calls  throughout  the  commun- 
ity. During  those  trips  John  would 
listen  as  his  father  "spun  his  yarns," 
and  more  than  a  little  of  his  dad's 
expertise  rubbed  off  on  the  boy.  Those 
who  really  know  John  can  attest  to 
that  fact.  Another  thing  that  John 
recalls  vividly  is  that  his  invitations  to 
go  along  with  his  father  always 
seemed  to  coincide  with  a  visit  to 
farms  that  had  large  numbers  of 
gates  to  be  opened  and  closed,  a  chore 
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that  was  assigned  to  the  youngster. 

"Growing  up  in  Hinton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, had  many  advantages,"  accord- 
ing to  John.  Two  of  them  were  the 
close-by  Greenbriar  and  New  Rivers 
which  provided  countless  hours  of 
recreation.  Another  plus  was  his 
father's  seemingly  unlimited  acquain- 
tances in  the  rural  community.  These 
contacts  were  invaluable  to  John,  for 
the  people  allowed  him  to  hunt  and 
fish  on  their  property,  and  this  has 
always  been  a  fond  memory  over  the 
years. 

Following  his  graduation  from 
Hinton  High  School,  John  worked  one 
year  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers helping  to  build  the  Bluestone 
Dam  on  the  New  River.  He  then 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operation 
with  the  531  Engineer  Shore  Battal- 
ion during  World  War  H. 


After  being  discharged  from  the 
service,  he  entered  West  Virginia 
University.  There,  he  met  Elizabeth 
Anne  Haynes  of  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia.  They  were  married  in  1949. 

John  graduated  in  1950  with  a  B.S. 
in  forestry.  Employment  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Washington 
State  followed  and  he  then  enrolled  in 
the  graduate  program  at  VPI  in 
Blacksburg.  No  sooner  had  he  begun 
his  studies  than  he  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  and 
served  for  one  year  in  Korea  during 
that  conflict. 

Returning  to  VPI,  John  completed 
his  work  there  and  graduated  with  a 
master's  degree  in  wildlife  in  1953. 
For  the  next  18  months  he  worked  in 
the  Virginia  Extension  Service  as  the 
assistant  county  agent  in  Pittsylvania 
County. 


In  December  1954,  John  began 
employment  with  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
as  a  game  biologist.  Four  years  later, 
he  became  a  game  biologist  supervi- 
sor and  national  forest  project  leader. 

In  1962,  John  was  appointed  as  a 
staff  assistant  to  the  executive  direc- 
tor, so  he  and  his  family — which  by 
then  included  his  three  children,  a 
boy  and  two  girls —  moved  to  Rich- 
mond. Mrs.  McLaughlin  began  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Richmond 
soon  after;  she  is  now  an  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics. 

Later  that  year,  he  was  named 
chief  of  the  law  enforcement  division, 
the  position  he  holds  today.  In  this 
capacity,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
Virginia  game  wardens  and  office 
staff— some  150  people  in  all-— which 
make  up  that  division.  Looking  back 
on  that  appointment,  John  is  quick  to 
praise  the  now-retired  Stuart  Purks, 
first  assistant  chief  of  the  law 
enforcement  division.  "It  was  from 
Stu  that  I  learned  so  much.  He  knew 
the  law  enforcement  field,  the  men 
and  the  business  and  he  was  and  still 
is  a  great  friend." 

John  feels  a  great  sense  of  pride  in 
having  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  game  warden  force. 
"We  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  right  people  for  the 
right  job.  These  are  'self-starters,'  and 
the  more  of  these  highly  motivated 
people  we  are  able  to  attract,  the 
more  productive  and  efficiently  we 
can  serve  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." One  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing aspects  of  this  whole  thing  was 
being  involved  in  the  beginning  of  the 
competitive  recruitment  program 
and  the  instigation  of  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  programs. 

Summing  up  his  basic  philosophy 
in  that  regard,  John  will  tell  it  to  you 
straight:  "I  have  picked  posies  from 
other  men's  bouquets  and  the  only 
thing  that  belongs  to  me  is  the  thread 
that  holds  them  together."  □ 

by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 
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Field  Notes 


Sky  Warden 

Soaring  in  the  skies  of  Virginia  is 
one  of  the  Virginia  Game  Commis- 
sion's more  useful  and  versatile  law 
enforcement  tools.  With  Sergeant 
Jack  Fentress  at  the  controls,  the 
1965  Piper  Super  Cub  glides  over  the 
waters,  marshes  and  woods,  checking 
hunters,  fishermen  and  boaters.  Sgt. 
Fentress  is  a  native  of  Virgina  Beach 
and  still  resides  in  Pungo.  He  has 
been  flying  for  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  over 
22  years.  During  this  time,  he  has 
accumulated  over  6,000  flying  hours 
and  assisted  with  the  apprehension  of 
thousands  of  game,  fish  and  boat  law 
violators. 

Game  enforcement  has  been  helped 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  air  patrol. 
Several  years  ago,  duck  trapping  was 
a  serious  problem  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia.  Jack  Fentress  and 
his  plane  proved  instrumental  in  con- 
trolling the  problem.  Duck  trappers 
were  either  surprised  by  the  float 
plane  itself  as  it  taxied  up  to  them,  or 
by  game  wardens  led  to  them  by 
radio  communications  with  the  pilot. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  air  patrol  has 
been  utilized  to  help  control  illegal 
fur  trapping  and  spotlighting. 

The  number  of  hunters  illegally 
baiting  waterfowl  has  increased 
greatly.  Sgt.  Fentress  has  spotted 
numerous  baited  blinds  and  ponds 
from  his  plane  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  discovered. 

"Once  we  apprehended  those  bait- 
ing with  corn,  they  switched  to  wheat 
and  milo  which  is  harder  to  spot. 
Then  we  noticed  concentrations  of 
ducks  which  required  more  time  to 
collect  evidence.  What  we  usually  do 
is  fly  low  and  the  bait  is  easily  spot- 
ted. Since  we  are  in  law  enforcement, 
we  get  a  waiver  from  the  FAA  to 
permit  us  to  fly  at  low  altitudes. 
While  working  rail  hunting,  we 
notice  the  pattern  of  shot  on  the  water 
and  the  propulsion  of  the  motor  to 
determine  whether  the  hunters  are 
shooting  from  a  running  motorboat," 
Fentress  explains. 


In  addition  to  game  law  enforce- 
ment, Sgt.  Fentress  and  his  Super 
Cub  are  a  valuable  asset  to  fish  and 
boat  law  enforcement.  Considerable 
time  and  effort  are  saved  when  Jack 
notices  a  concentration  of  boats  and 
fishermen  on  a  particular  body  of 
water.  Fentress  transmits  this  infor- 
mation to  the  local  wardens  and  they 
adjust  their  work  plans  accordingly. 

On  the  opening  day  of  a  trout  sea- 
son, fishing  legally  begins  at  noon. 
Jack  has  guided  wardens  to  overanx- 
ious fishermen,  who  cannot  wait  that 
long  to  begin  fishing. 

Fentress  explains  the  assistance  in 
boat  enforcement:  "What  we  usually 
do  is  fly  low  over  a  boat  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  personal  flotation 
devices.  When  the  float  plane  was 
available,  I  would  land  and  taxi  right 
up  to  the  boat,  and  the  warden  with 
me  would  check  their  safety  equip- 
ment. Now  we  radio  to  the  warden 
working  out  off  a  boat  in  the  particu- 
lar body  of  water." 

During  all  his  years  of  flying  with 
the  Commission,  Sgt.  Fentress  has 
experienced  only  one  accident.  In 
September  1981,  he  was  forced  to 
make  an  emergency  landing  with  the 
float  plane  in  a  peanut  field  in  South- 
ampton County. 

Jack  will  be  greatly  missed  when 
he  retires.  He  is  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  arrests  each  year.  The 
pilot  who  replaces  him  will  have  a 
large  void  to  fill.  □ 

by  Diane  L.Thompson 
Game  Warden 

About  the 
Authors 

Jennifer  Hensley  has  written 
about  gifts  for  the  sportsman  and 
hunter  safety  for  Virginia  Wildlife. 
The  Grottoes  resident  is  an  avid  hun- 
ter and  a  hunter  safety  instructor. 
Virginia  Tech  is  the  home  of  two  of 
our  authors  this  month:  Dr.  Donald 
Linzey  is  a  research  biologist  in  the 
department  of  fisheries  and  wildlife. 


and  Anthonie  Holthuijzen  is  a 

research  assistant  in  the  same 
department.  Jeffrey  Lovich  is  also 
associated  with  an  academic  institu- 
tion: he  is  a  teaching  assistant  work- 
ing on  a  graduate  degree  in  verte- 
brate ecology  and  behavior  at  George 
Mason  University.  William  D. 
Weekes  of  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina  has  written  for  Virginia 
Wildlife  on  various  topics.  Diane 
Thompson  is  a  Virginia  game 
warden  assigned  to  the  Virginia 
Beach  area.  □ 

Non-Game 
Update 

The  Songbird  Study  Kit 

A  comprehensive,  ready-to-use 
package  is  now  available  to  help 
teachers  introduce  their  students  to 
the  world  of  birdwatching.  It's  called 
the  Songbird  Study  Kit,  and  it  was 
designed  to  provide  all  the  materials 
needed  to  encourage  songbird  visita- 
tion as  well  as  to  provide  teaching 
opportunities  for  the  home  or 
classroom. 

The  Songbird  Study  Kit  was  pro- 
duced with  funds  from  the  Non- 
Game  Wildlife  and  Endangered  Spe- 
ices  Program,  and  provides  an 
introduction  to  wildlife  ecology. 

Our  original  concept  of  a 
birdfeeder-and-flashcard  package  has 
evolved  into  a  complete  collection  of 
quality  components  for  birdwatching. 

The  primary  piece  included  in  the 
kit,  the  feeder,  is  a  clear  plastic 
platform-type  feeder  which  attaches 
to  a  window  with  suction  cups.  It 
enables  students  to  get  a  close  view  of 
birds  visiting  the  station. The  feeder 
comes  in  two  pieces  which  snap 
together,  making  it  simple  to  use 
immediately. 

Of  course,  when  you  have  a  feeder, 
you  need  seed.  That's  also  taken  care 
of  in  the  kit.  A  one-pound  package  of 
the  Audubon  Workshop's  no-waste 
mix  has  been  included.  This  mix 
includes  sunflower  seed,  two  types  of 
proso  millet  and  canary  seed  to  pro- 
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vide  much-needed  protein  during  the 
winter. 

A  wren  house  is  also  included  to 
encourage  smaller  birds  to  nest  near 
the  feeding  station.  Made  of  pine,  the 
wren  house  is  pre-cut  and  drilled,  and 
students  themselves  can  assemble  it. 
Nails,  an  eye  bolt  for  hanging  and  the 
instructions  are  included.  The  house 
can  be  hung  from  a  tree  branch  or 
nearby  p)ole  and  viewed  for  nesting 
activity. 

Identification  of  the  songbirds  visit- 
ing the  feeding  station  is  made  simple 
with  a  set  of  full-color  flashcards. 
Forty-nine  of  the  birds  most  likely  to 
be  seen  near  an  urban  setting  are  pic- 
tured on  the  pocket-size  cards. 

To  help  "dress  up"  the  classroom 
and  promote  identification  of  Virgi- 
nia's birds,  two  full-color  wall  charts 
and  an  observation  chart  come  in  the 
kit. 

The  large  charts  have  birds  of  field 
and  garden  displayed  for  quick  refer- 
ence. You  can  use  the  observation 
chart  to  record  each  new  bird  sitting 
at  the  feeder.  It  has  columns  for  the 
name  of  the  bird,  the  date  and  who 
made  the  observation. 


Michael  Fisher 


By  maintaining  a  birdfeeder  and 
using  the  flashcards  and  the  wall 
charts,  the  students  can  keep  an 
updated  account  of  what  birds  can  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  a  feeding 
station. 

To  complete  the  educational  inten- 
tion of  this  project,  five  lesson  plans 
are  included.  A  course  content  folder 
provides  the  necessary  background 
material  and  there  are  several  draw- 
ings that  enhance  the  suggested  activ- 
ities in  the  plans. 

A  new  book,  Virginia's  Wildlife,  is 
also  in  the  kit.  This  book,  produced  by 
the  Game  Commission,  is  a  collection 
of  wildlife  family  descriptions,  field 
identification  and  color  plates  of  Vir- 
ginia's vertebrate  wildlife  species. 
The  128-page  book  will  lend  back- 
ground material  to  many  educational 
programs  in  addition  to  a  birdwatch- 
ing  study. 

Finally,  a  birdfeeding  catalogue, 
compliments  of  Audubon  Workshop, 
is  included  in  the  kit.  A  teacher  or 
parent  who  wishes  to  continue  feed- 
ing birds  at  home  can  use  the  cata- 
logue to  order  houses,  feeders,  seed 
and  even  gifts  for  the  birdwatcher. 


The  Songbird  Study  Kits  will  be 
mailed  to  each  public  school  librarian 
in  Virginia;  he  or  she  can  then  direct 
the  kit  to  a  teacher  with  a  wildlife 
curriculum. 

This  project,  like  many  other  edu- 
cational outreach  programs,  was 
made  possible  by  funds  from  the 
Non-Game  Program.  To  learn  more 
about  this  program  and  how  you  can 
contribute  to  it,  write:  Non-Game, 
P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23230-1104.  D 

by  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis 

Subscriber 
Service 

If  you're  moving,  please  don't  forget 
to  let  Virginia  Wildlife  know.  Use  the 
form  below:  attach  a  recent  label 
from  Virginia  Wildlife,  and  fill  in 
your  new  address  in  the  blanks  pro- 
vided. Please  allow  .s-u-  to  eight  weeks 
for  a  change  of  address  to  be  reflected 
on  your  Virginia  Wildlife  label. 

If  you  have  questions  about  this,  or 
any  question  concerning  your  Virgi- 
nia Wildlife  subscription,  write  to  us 
in  care  of  Data  Processing,  Virginia 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104.  or 
call  804/257-1449. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDUFE 


Bird  of  the  Month 

The  Snowy  Owl 

The  life  cycle  of  the  snowy  owl  well 
illustrates  the  ecological  principle  of 
interdependence.  The  fortunes  of  the 
owl  are  intimately  linked  with  the 
fluctuating  population  of  the  lem- 
ming, a  tiny  arctic  rodent,  closely 
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Cling  tne  arciic  icecap,  even  xnere  ii 
is  by  no  means  evenly  distributed,  its 
presence,  as  mentioned,  dependent  on 
the  food  supply.  When  the  lemmings 
become  scarce,  the  owls  leave;  or  if 
they  remain,  they  do  not  attempt  to 
nest. 

When  conditions  are  suitable  for 
nesting,  the  snowy  merely  chooses  a 
hollow  spot  in  the  tundra,  or  scrapes  a 
bit  of  depression  in  the  earth.  Here 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  cushioned  only 


by  a  bit  of  moss  and  few  feathers. 
Egg  laying  occurs  in  May,  while 
there  is  still  much  ice  and  snow 
about. 

Clutches  of  seven  or  eight  eggs  are 
not  uncommon,  and  incubation  begins 
with  each  egg  as  it  is  laid.  Thus  the 
young  hatch  at  intervals,  with  as 
much  as  two  weeks  between  the  first 
last,  so  there  are  young  of  all 
;he  same  nest.  The  firstborn  is 
well  grown  when  the  last 
le  shell. 

ps  this  is  an  adaptation  to  the 
climatic  condition.  (Incuba- 
■nost  species,  begins  only  after 
;h  in  completed.)  It  seems 
at  the  embryo  would  freeze  if 
;tended  for  even  a  brief 
\nd,  further,  it  is  easier  for 
■nts  to  provide  food  for  a 
•'  youngsters  that  are  born 
eriod  of  time. 
;male  alone  tends  to  the 
'  incubation,  while  the  male 
Dod  to  her  and  guards  the 
is  aggressive  in  its  defense, 
jcklessly  at  any  intruder, 
orts  failing,  he  will  feign 
1  an  attempt  to  distract  atten- 
n  the  nest. 

first  hatched,  the  owlets  are 
with  pure  white  down  feath- 
se  are  soon  replaced  by  a  coat 
jr  grayish  down,  thick  and 
I  _^hen  the  young  birds  assume 
'     st  winter  plumage,  they  are 
barred,  often  with  traces  of 
'ish  juvenile  down  remaining. 
1  ne  plumage  of  the  adult  female 
also  shows  much  barring.  The  males, 
though,  are  only  sparsely  marked, 
some  individuals  being  nearly  pure 
white.  Males  are  smaller  by  several 
inches  than  their  mates. 

Some  snowies  remain  in  the  far 
north  through  the  winter,  if  food  is 
available.  Yet  every  autumn  a  south- 
ward exodus  oT  some  sort  takes  place. 
There  are,  at  times,  pronounced 
migrations,  when  hundreds  of  them 


pass  through  a  single  locale  within  a 
few  days. 

Such  mass  migrations  are  called 
"irruptions"  or  even  "invasions"  in 
ornithological  literature,  and  coincide 
with  extreme  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
north.  Several  of  these  incursions 
have  been  well  documented. 

Perhaps  the  most  carefully 
researched  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1926-27.  An  ornithological  journal 
published  a  full  account  of  it,  listing 
2,363  individuals  below  the  Canadian 
border,  some  from  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolina.  During  this  flight, 
many  of  the  owls  wandered  out  to  sea, 
in  heavy  fog  or  storm,  and  found 
refuge  aboard  passing  ships.  Many 
made  the  transatlantic  trip  in  this 
manner,  reaching  British  shores  and 
arousing  the  interest  of  naturalists 
there.  Many  were  on  hand  to  meet 
arriving  ships  to  see  the  owls. 

Another  well  known  flight  was  that 
of  1905-06.  In  that  year  a  poll  of  tax- 
idermists listed  over  800  individual 
owls  that  had  been  shot  and  brought 
in  for  mounting.  The  huge  white 
birds,  not  used  to  the  ways  of  man, 
made  tempting  targets  and  impres- 
sive trophies. 

Among  the  biggest  flights  locally 
was  that  of  1949-50.  At  least  25  owls 
were  noted  that  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  D.C.  During  the  famous 
1926-27  flight,  12  birds  were  noted  in 
the  D.C.  area.  Doubtless  many 
occurred  in  nearby  Virginia  as  well, 
where  coverage  was  not  so  extensive. 

The  original  description  of  the 
snowy  owl  is  credited  to  Carolus  Lin- 
neaus,  the  father  of  modern  taxon- 
omy. He  wrote  of  it  in  his  Sijstema 
Natura  in  1758,  the  first  attempt  at 
the  classification  of  all  living  crea- 
tures. Later,  scientists  changed  the 
generic  name  of  the  owl  to  Nijctea 
meaning  "of  the  night,"  but  the  spe- 
cific name  remains,  scandiaca,  a 
reminder  of  Linneaus,  native  of 
Sweden.  □ 

by  John  W.  Taylor 
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Bird  of  the  Month 

The  Snowy  Owl 

The  life  cycle  of  the  snowy  owl  well 
illustrates  the  ecological  principle  of 
interdependence.  The  fortunes  of  the 
owl  are  intimately  linked  with  the 
fluctuating  population  of  the  lem- 
ming, a  tiny  arctic  rodent,  closely 
related  to  the  vole.  The  range  of  the 
owl,  its  nesting  site  and  its  seasonal 
movements  are  all  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  lemmings. 

When  the  lemming  population 
fails,  as  it  seems  to  do  cyclically,  the 
owls  are  driven  south  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  these  periodic  peregrina- 
tions that  bring  these  creatures  of  the 
far  north  to  our  latitudes. 

Such  occurences  are  rare  and  very 
irregular.  Dr.  J.J.  Murray  in  his 
Check  List  of  Virginia  Birds  (1952) 
had  compiled  26  instances  of  the 
snowy  owl  reaching  Virginia's 
borders,  the  first  being  that  menti- 
oned by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  of  Wil- 
liamsburg in  1688.  More  recently, 
this  owl  has  been  reported  a  number 
of  times  from  all  sections  of  the  state. 
Most  sightings  have  been  on  the  coas- 
tal plain,  near  Tidewater,  most  likely 
because  this  region  has  been  more 
thoroughly  studied.  Too,  these  birds 
like  open  country  and  are  partial  to 
shores  and  beaches. 

Such  habitat  may  remind  the  bird 
of  its  native  tundra,  far  to  the  north, 
where  it  breeds  beyond  the  tree  limit. 
For  it  is  circumpolar,  its  range  encir- 
cling the  arctic  icecap.  Even  there  it 
is  by  no  means  evenly  distributed,  its 
presence,  as  mentioned,  dependent  on 
the  food  supply.  When  the  lemmings 
become  scarce,  the  owls  leave;  or  if 
they  remain,  they  do  not  attempt  to 
nest. 

When  conditions  are  suitable  for 
nesting,  the  snowy  merely  chooses  a 
hollow  spot  in  the  tundra,  or  scrapes  a 
bit  of  depression  in  the  earth.  Here 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  cushioned  only 


by  a  bit  of  moss  and  few  feathers. 
Egg  laying  occurs  in  May,  while 
there  is  still  much  ice  and  snow 
about. 

Clutches  of  seven  or  eight  eggs  are 
not  uncommon,  and  incubation  begins 
with  each  egg  as  it  is  laid.  Thus  the 
young  hatch  at  intervals,  with  as 
much  as  two  weeks  between  the  first 
and  the  last,  so  there  are  young  of  all 
ages  in  the  same  nest.  The  firstborn  is 
already  well  grown  when  the  last 
leaves  the  shell. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  adaptation  to  the 
extreme  climatic  condition.  (Incuba- 
tion, in  most  species,  begins  only  after 
the  clutch  in  completed.)  It  seems 
likely  that  the  embryo  would  freeze  if 
left  unattended  for  even  a  brief 
period.  And,  further,  it  is  easier  for 
the  parents  to  provide  food  for  a 
group  of  youngsters  that  are  born 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  female  alone  tends  to  the 
duties  of  incubation,  while  the  male 
brings  food  to  her  and  guards  the 
nest.  He  is  aggressive  in  its  defense, 
flying  recklessly  at  any  intruder. 
Such  efforts  failing,  he  will  feign 
injury  in  an  attempt  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  nest. 

When  first  hatched,  the  owlets  are 
covered  with  pure  white  down  feath- 
ers. These  are  soon  replaced  by  a  coat 
of  heavier  grayish  down,  thick  and 
fluffy.  When  the  young  birds  assume 
their  first  winter  plumage,  they  are 
heavily  barred,  often  with  traces  of 
the  grayish  juvenile  down  remaining. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  female 
also  shows  much  barring.  The  males, 
though,  are  only  sparsely  marked, 
some  individuals  being  nearly  pure 
white.  Males  are  smaller  by  several 
inches  than  their  mates. 

Some  snowies  remain  in  the  far 
north  through  the  winter,  if  food  is 
available.  Yet  every  autumn  a  south- 
ward exodus  ot  some  sort  takes  place. 
There  are,  at  times,  pronounced 
migrations,  when  hundreds  of  them 


pass  through  a  single  locale  within  a 
few  days. 

Such  mass  migrations  are  called 
"irruptions"  or  even  "invasions"  in 
ornithological  literature,  and  coincide 
with  extreme  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
north.  Several  of  these  incursions 
have  been  well  documented. 

Perhaps  the  most  carefully 
researched  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1926-27.  An  ornithological  journal 
published  a  full  account  of  it,  listing 
2,363  individuals  below  the  Canadian 
border,  some  from  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolina.  During  this  flight, 
many  of  the  owls  wandered  out  to  sea, 
in  heavy  fog  or  storm,  and  found 
refuge  aboard  passing  ships.  Many 
made  the  transatlantic  trip  in  this 
manner,  reaching  British  shores  and 
arousing  the  interest  of  naturalists 
there.  Many  were  on  hand  to  meet 
arriving  ships  to  see  the  owls. 

Another  well  known  flight  was  that 
of  1905-06.  In  that  year  a  poll  of  tax- 
idermists listed  over  800  individual 
owls  that  had  been  shot  and  brought 
in  for  mounting.  The  huge  white 
birds,  not  used  to  the  ways  of  man, 
made  tempting  targets  and  impres- 
sive trophies. 

Among  the  biggest  flights  locally 
was  that  of  1949-50.  At  least  25  owls 
were  noted  that  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  B.C.  During  the  famous 
1926-27  flight,  12  birds  were  noted  in 
the  D.C.  area.  Doubtless  many 
occurred  in  nearby  Virginia  as  well, 
where  coverage  was  not  so  extensive. 

The  original  description  of  the 
snowy  owl  is  credited  to  Carolus  Lin- 
neaus,  the  father  of  modern  taxon- 
omy. He  wrote  of  it  in  his  Systema 
Natura  in  1758,  the  first  attempt  at 
the  classification  of  all  living  crea- 
tures. Later,  scientists  changed  the 
generic  name  of  the  owl  to  Nyctea 
meaning  "of  the  night,"  but  the  spe- 
cific name  remains,  scandiaca,  a 
reminder  of  Linneaus,  native  of 
Sweden.  □ 

by  John  W.  Taylor 
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